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that the battle of the corn laws was won, not by the
arguments used in Parliament, still less by the divisions
which closed the debates, but by the irresistible per-
suasion addressed direct by Cobden, Bright, and the other
orators of the League, to the reason and conscience of their
countrymen. Even among the orators of the League,
Cobden himself was hardly the most persuasive nor
Bright the most eloquent; on the particular topic of the
corn laws and in its presentation to a popular audience
both were perhaps surpassed by W. J. Fox, sometime
member for Oldham, whose name is now almost forgotten.
But however this may be, it_was the League which won
the battle of the corn laws, and Cobden and Bright
were^the frg&jflflRt. non^ic.n nil a^^ mala luJikaJLmtQrious
campaign. What Mr. Villiers and Lord Howick did,
was to present not merely the popular arguments of the
League, but the more scientific conclusions of sound
economy in the best parliamentary form, clear, incisive,
copious, cogent with an authority which the House of
Commons of those days accorded to men of high birth
and conspicuous station, though it refused it to mere
manufacturers and traders.
Lord Howick almost rivalled Cobden himself in his
faculty of rendering abstract reasoning luminous, trans-
parent, and irresistible, and he brought to the cause he
espoused the invaluable prestige of the purest Whig
orthodoxy, of a name indelibly associated with popular
triumphs, of high courage and inflexible integrity, of an
austere personality and an uncompromising elevation of
aim. Mr. Yilliers, on the other hand, was a man who,
if his political temper had been less earnest, less strenuous,
and less faithful to public duty, might have been tempted